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THE OATH IN THE CRYPT. 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE ORANGE LILY. 
Mr. WappEtu’s house was an ugly block of building, 
partly unfinished; for his late father, the constructor, 
had launched into the development of ideas larger than 
his means would allow; so there was a whole wing 
unroofed, and with scaffolding dropping away from it, 
under the weather of season after season. Latterly, 
indeed, the servants had begun to help in the disruption, 
and oftentimes purloined pieces of the wooden stages 
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and supports to help to light the fires; observing that 
“sure it might as well dacently be burnt up at wanst, 
as be left to rot away ondher the rain.” 

In the habitable parts of the mansion hospitality was 
carried on with profuseness. Several intimate friends 
lived altogether at Mr. Waddell’s abundant board, and 
were candidates for his smiles and jokes. One of them 
had a particular turn for breaking horses, and devoted 
his talents to that end, having a sort of supervision of 
his patron’s stud. Another had a speciality for dogs, 
and was understood to be all-powerful in the kennel. 
A third was the best boon companion possible—had 
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endless stories and songs for all occasion’, acting the 
part of court-jester. A fourth condescended to employ 
his leisure (which was perpetual) in keeping some sort 
of order in Mr. Waddell’s accounts and correspondence. 
All these were cousins of that gentleman; and, as may 
be imagined, there was no love lost among them. 

Their patron had uncertain humours, and frequently 
required propitiation. No one’s tenure of favour was 
secure for a week together ; which kept all on an agree- 
able stretch to get what they could while the sunshine 
lasted. But in one point they agreed cordially : by hook 
or by crook, Mr. Waddell must be kept from matrimony. 
To this end was he amused, and toadied, and plans of 
jollification devised, such as the entertainment to which 
he had invited Captain Gerald and Fergus Kavanagh ; 
for, the more engrossed he became in these things, the 
less would he relish to think of the gentle control of a 
wife, who might endeavour to stop them, and who, at all 
events, would check them materially. 

A horseload of the “fresh fruit” had come, and was 
stowed away in huge boxes in an apartment which 
ought to have been the grand drawing-room of the 
mansion, but had never been even plastered. In the 
hall stood a hogshead of claret, into which a cock had 
been inserted; for Mr. Waddell was resolved this time 
to save the trouble of corkscrews! A piper and a fid- 
dler tuned their instruments alongside, and another 
piper was in reserve in the kitchen. A couple of dozen 
big dogs walked about, and thrust themselves every- 
where. 

It may be believed that the scenes suggested by these 
preparations were not agreeable to the refined tastes of 
Fergus Kavanagh. He was quite aware that he would 
be deemed a “kill-joy” by many of the carousers, and 
he could not for the life of him pretend to be interested 
in their perpetual discourse of dogs and horses, coursing- 
matches, cock-fights, and the like, and abundant stories 
with broad allusions provoking loud laughter. He 
found himself at a long table with about twenty other 
men, in a@ room from which the daylight had been care- 
fully shut out on this fair July evening—a room steam- 
ing with hot and savoury meats, and hot and savoury 
drinks, and echoing again with loud talking, riotous 
laughing, the half wild music of the violin and pipes— 
which last had a most stunning and all-pervading drone. 
Again and again he set the jugs of mulled and buttered 
claret past him to his next neighbours, at the imminent 
risk of being made to drink salt-and-water as a defaulter ; 
for such was one of the minor laws of these festivities. 

Of course the conversation turned partly on the state 
of the country; on the latest news from the Rightboys 
in the south, and the Defenders in the north. All pre- 
sent were red-hot loyalists, and Mr. Kavanagh heard 
plenty of injustice broached—hard things uttered about 
the peasantry, and hard measures advocated, and a con- 
siderable quantity talked concerning what they called 
(by an expression of the times) “ Protestant ascend- 
ancy.” Unworthy representatives of the Reformation 
were the present roomful, ho doubt! We know not 
whether one of the company could tell what was the 
grand doctrine which set Luther free from the shackles 
of Rome, and with him all Europe that would learn from 
him his great secret—salvation by faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ alone; which is, indeed, the truth that 
must ever give Protestants the “ascendancy.” 

But, in the mouths of these speakers, it was mercly a 
political expression, signifying the dominance of them- 
selves. Fergus Kavanagh was too fearless not to con- 
trovert much that was said around him which he thought 
untrue or unjust. In particular he expressed himself 
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as altogether opposed to the corporal punishment so 


frequently inflicted on the peasantry, declaring that it 
was a degradation only fitted for beasts. “ You would 
scruple to beat one of your hounds, Mr. O’Brien, as I 
have seen a man lashed for a trifling offence—or, perhaps, 
for only a suspicion.” 

“Then the hound never could commit the same sort 
of crime,” was the quibbling reply; “sedition ought to 
be treated more severely than anything else.” 

“T wonder whether a man was ever made a loyalist 
by the triangle,” said Mr. Kavanagh, contemplatively. 

“As to your opinions,” called out Mr. Waddell, 
rudely, from his end of the table, “every one knows 
you’re as great a croppy as any that ever was strung 
up !” 

Hereupon a clamour arose, and many took the young 
barrister’s part, asserting that he had said and done 
nothing to justify a charge of the kind. He was him- 
self the coolest of the party, and said scarcely anything 
till a sort of apology had been wrung from his host in 
the terms: “ Well, well, a fellow mustn’t have his words 
looked into too close of a night like this. Here’s your 
health, Kavanagh; and whenever you're a judge you 
won’t have them opinions so brisk as now, that’s all;” 
at which Fergus laughed, and declared that the ermine 
was never likely to cover his shoulders. But the slight 
fracas left an unpleasant sensation, and evidently 
Waddell was eyeing him malevolently between times. 

It might have been an hour later that that genitle- 
man sang out: “I say, Kavanagh, that’s the tenth time 
you've let the punch jug pass, to my knowledge. Lanty,” 
-—turning to the old butler, who was brewing compounds 
of liquor at the fire—‘a tumbler of salt-and-water for 
Mr. Kavanagh; and mind it’s strong!” 

The servant hesitated; he and his fellows admired 
the young man who had stood champion of their order 
against odds of the whole assemblage. 

“You know that I never drink, Mr. Waddell,” was 
the young barrister’s remark; “and not all the salt 
water in the Atlantic ocean could make me drink,” he 
added. 

Those who had taken less liquor than Mr. Waddell 
interfered—among the rest, Captain Gerald: “ Let him 
off, and he'll drink fair in future,” was the plea. 

“Certainly not,” said the offender; “Till drink so 
much as suits myself; and it strikes me as an odd form 
of hospitality to force a man to do what is downright 
repugnant to him; I don’t intend to touch the elaret 
again to-night.” 

“ Then, if you don’t drink, you shall eat P’ roared Mr. 
Waddell, springing to his fect. “A plate of bread-and- 
butter here, at once !” 

While all were amazed at the order, he took from 
the button-hole of his embroidered vest a large orange 
lily, worn by some of the gentlemen present in com- 
memoration of the anniversaries of Boyne and Aughrim, 
occurrent in this month; and, when the bread-and- 
butter was brought, he cut the flower into suitable 
pieces, and placed them upon it. 

“Take that to Mr. Kavanagh, with my compliments, 
and tell him that, if he is not a black-hearted rebel, he 
will eat it every crumb!” ; 

The young barrister stood up quietly, and met the 
eyes that glowered upon his with the unmistakable 
hate of an ancient grudge. “If Mr. Waddell was quite 
his own master, he would not make such an outrageous 
proposition to a guest in his house,” he observed; “but, 
as it is, the insult is beneath my notice——” 

“ Beneath your notice!” repeated the other, loudly. 
The piper in the hall suspended his drone, that he 
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might catch the sounds of the rising storm. “Yes, 
surely, ‘beneath your notice;’ for you're resolved not 
to fight, counsellor—oh no, nothing would tempt you 
to risk your precious skin opposite a pistol,” he added, 
with an endeavour at a sneer. “ But I tell you, sir, you 
must fight; you must either eat that orange lily, to 
prove your loyalty to His Most Gracious Majesty, or 
abide the consequences at my hands.” 

“Twill neither eat the orange lily nor will I fight, 
Mr. Waddell,” repeated Fergus, in the same unexcited 
tone; “for I have heard of a commandment from the 
highest Power in the universe, saying, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill;’ and I have quite as great an objection to being 
your murderer, as to letting myself be murdered by you. 
Good-night, sir ;” and he pushed back his chair to get 
to the door. 

Waddell made a spring forward to prevent his exit, 
but was held back by sundry arms, which yielded not 
for his chafing or struggles. He roared for the door to 
be fastened; but Mr. Kavanagh had passed through it 
before the servants could collect their faculties enough 
to make sure of the propriety or otherwise of obedience 
to the order. And so, leaving the scene of conviviality 
behind, Fergus walked away in the cool twilight through 
the glades of the grounds, homewards. 

It would be exaggeration to say that he was not 
annoyed by what had happened. He was sorry that 
the smouldering dislike between himself and Mr. Waddell 
(for which he was at no loss to assign a reason) had 
come to this outburst. He could have thought that 
the latter was watching for an opportunity of quarrelling 
with him; and he was resolved that, come what might, 
the quarrel should go no farther. Probably “a friend” 
would wait upon him in the morning, with a message 
from the choleric Waddell, demanding—according to 


the bloody usage of the day—life against life to satisfy 


the anger of a few words. 
the limited number who believed duelling to be both a 
social and a moral mistake; for many were found who 
admitted it to be wrong in a moral point of view who 
yet justified it as a social necessity. 

He had not gone to the stables for his horse, in his 
haste to get clear of the house; he would walk across 
country by a way he knew, including somé distance 
through the Doon park, and so reach the rectory—some 
time later, certainly, than he would have reached it on 
horseback. Before him rose the round amber moon, 
through stripes of pearly cloud, as he cleared the green 
mossed wall at a low decayed place, and entered the 
aforesaid park. Great neglected trees stood about, and 
branches blown down in last winter’s storms lay yet 
just as they had fallen: the shadows on the grass were 
most weird and uncouth. After walking a little farther, 
he could see at some distance the dark mass of the old 
castle, outlined raggedly against the pale sky. What a 
contrast was the calm and gloom to the place he had 
left ! 

Scenes of riotandrevelry didnot suit Fergus Kavanagh’s 
temperament in the least. When very young, he had 
once been at a convivial gathering of the sort, which 
lasted for more than a week—in fact, was only brought 
toa close by a cessation of the supplies. Every night 
these boon companions drank cach other under the table 
(he knew that the same would happen to-night at Mr. 
Waddell’s hospitable board), and only revived next day 
to begin potations again. his they called enjoying 
life, and it was the usual way in which the words were 
understood in country houses of the period. Thank 
God for the immense improvement in the manners and 
morals of Ireland since then! 


Mr. Kavanagh was one of; 








CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE MIDNIGHT OATH. 


Fercus KavaNaGi was crossing an open space towards 
the old Castle of Doon, when his eye was caught by a 
momentary glitter in the mass of shadow cast westward 
by the risen moon from the keep. It was as if a ray 
had struck for a second on some moving metal—a 
bayonet-point for instance. Perchance it was the re- 
flection of a little pool left by the morning’s showers : 
it could be nothing else in this lonesome place. 

He was curious enough to turn slightly from his path 
to look for the cause of the scintillation. Before he 
came close he discerned the darkness of a man’s figure 
holding some weapon, which the intruder knew at once 
to be a pike. The same minute his arms were seized 
from behind in a grip which admitted of no controversy ; 
and he was hurried through a little postern-door in the 
wall—he knew it well in daylight rambles—without time 
for a struggle or a protest. 

“°Tis the counsellor, sure,’ whispered a voice which 
he thought he recognised; “I’d go bail for him any- 
where: he’s most as good as one of ourselves, though 
he isn’t swore all out.” 

“If he was yer father, or St. Patrick himself, he’ll 
have to be examined,” was the response from another 
party. “D’ye think we're goin’ to trust our lives 
that way, more especially to a black-mouth ?’’* 

“TI only wish more of ’em were like his honour,” said 
the man who held him by his left elbow, and whom he 
Was now convinced was Myles Furlong the blacksmith. 
* He’s betther than a dale of our own sort, so he is.” 

“ Thank you, my friend,” said Mr. Kavanagh; “and, 
having such a good opinion of me, I think I might be 
trusted to walk, without being dragged along, as I’ve 
been hitherto.” 

Myles at once released his arm; but the other escort 
muttered something sullenly, and held rather faster than 
before, leading him through a sort of arched cloister 
overgrown with a huge yew-tree, where at noonday the 
gloom was excessive, but nowthe darkness was as of ebony, 
till, at the end of steps downwards to the crypt under the 
ruined chapel of the castle, a glimmer of light began to 
appear. 

There was dead silence in the sepulchral apartment, 
and the scant illumination of two or three wretched gut- 
tering candles scarce revealed more at first to the new 
comer’s gaze than the slime-smeared walls close by 
which they were stuck. But, as he passed to the upper 
end of the place where they were, and his sight became 
more accustomed to the visible gloom, he perceived that 
ranks of men were stationed in lines along the sides of 
the vault—silent, motionless men, in an almost military 
array. Mr. Kayanagh’s heart did beat a shade faster 
when he saw dimly all these faces bent on him, and 
reflected that, if their purpose should be unfriendly, 
how very easy, and how very undiscoverable, would be 
the crime of murder executed on his own person. 

The men standing at the lighted extremity of the 
crypt were total strangers to him, except one. He 
quickly recognised the ugly face of Fitzpatrick the dele- 
gate, who took a candle from the rude altar to hold it 
near Mr. Kavanagh’s features for the inspection of the 
others. Then they held a whispered consultation, in 
which the prisoner (for such he was virtually) could dis- 
tinguish such words as “frind ov Lord Edward's ;” 
“ saw him one night in Kevin Street ;”+ “ he'll not refuse 
the oath himself,’ ete. The last observation apparently 
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* Cant term of the period for Protestant. 
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suggested their mode of procedure; for the man who 
seemed to be leader stepped forward. 

“Tf Counsellor Kavanagh is sincere in his frequent 
protestations of attachment to the popular cause,” said 
this person, in an accent and language removed from the 
vulgar twang of the others, “ he will now join with us in 
taking the oath of our noble confederacy ; and he must 
see that it is in a manner due to us, upon whom he has 
unexpectedly intruded, that he should set us at ease as to 
his future conduct by doing so.” 

Dead silence followed this speech; it would not have 
been thought there was as much as a lizard in the vault, 
such was the stillness. All eyes were bent upon Fergus 
Kavanagh, waiting his reply; a line of faces, down to the 
doorway, turned towards him. 

“ Mr. M‘Cabe——” began he. 

“T guessed you’d know me, counsellor! You and I 
have been in the same ship before, sir.” Myles’s first 
tempter was at his work again. 

“ Mr. M‘Cabe,” continued Kavanagh, “ the chief objec- 
tion I have to your proposition is that it savours too 
much of compulsion to be a correct representation of 
what I feel towards the cause of the people. Suppose I 
take your oath here, can it not be said to be the fruit of 
fear rather than of deliberate choice ? ‘You know that I 
am a friend of Lord Edward’s ; can you believe that I 
would betray you ?” 

“ No, counsellor,” answered the other, frankly. “Boys, 
we'll trust the counsellor this time; and, if he informs, 
—which is impossible—but, if it was a thing that he did, 
you all know how to punish a traitor. Get on with the 
oath, boys.” 

It was being administered in this crypt of a chapel, 
where stood an ancient altar, having a hideous image 
carved in a stone over it, because the place was con- 
sidered to add vastly to the binding nature of the obliga- 
tion. Mr. Kavanagh noticed that, in addition to the 
picturesque promise of forming “a brotherhood of affec- 
tion among Irishmen of every persuasion,” and the vow 
of secrecy, there was also a declaration that the swearer 
would join the French whenever they landed. It struck 
him as a novelty, and not a pleasing one to his percep- 
tions. The oath-taking finished, Mr. M‘Cabe treated all 
present to an oration on the existing oppressions of Ire- 
land, chiefly with reference to the imperfections of her 
representation in Parliament, etce.—grievances which must 
have been altogether imaginary to the sons of the soil 
whom he addressed; but under his rhetoric they 
flourished like a branch, and seemed portentous of untold 
evils—worst of all, in that they gave rise to such dema- 
gogues as himself, though this he published not. 

There was a tone of greater daring and more open 
defiance of the law than there would have been a year 
before. Blood and death were hinted at, not obscurely, 
as the desperate remedies for desperate men to use. 
Here, in a coarser and more tangible form, were repro- 
duced the ideas and arguments on the subject of separate 
nationality, which Fergus Kavanagh had heard mooted 
in sundry conferences at the aforesaid house in Kevin 
Street, at Byrne’s, the seditious bookseller, in Grafton 
Street, and other resorts of the malcontents in Dublin. 
What the metropolitan leaders seemed to start as theories 
were likely here to be seized and reduced to practice by 
their humble followers the peasantry; fire and sword 
was the interpretation these rude men put on the fine- 
spun speculations of the higher grade of United Irishmen. 
But that M‘Cabe had received his instructions, and was 
carrying them out correctly, who could doubt ? 

“ Boys,” said the orator, adopting the manner and 
brogue that suited his audience, “our enemies won't let 





us have as much as a place of meeting in Dublin; it’s 
two months now since the hireling sheriffs of the English: 
Government broke into Taylor’s Hall, Back Lane, where 
your delegates used to meet in convention, boys, and, 
with a hireling guard of constables, drove away your 
delegates, and left the Catholics of Ireland without a 
voice, trampled them into dumbness again, stifled them, 
so that all that can be heard from them is a groan! And 
shall we submit to that? Will we allow the iron heel of 
the Saxon oppressors to be for ever grinding on our 
necks?” With much more to the same purpose. 

Fergus Kavanagh could see that this tirade acted like 
a fiery stimulant on the rough natures which listened, 
and which, to say truth, but half comprehended. They 
were quite as likely to take literally the “ trampling,” 
“ stifling,” “the iron heel,” as to apprehend it in figure. 
But no such mistakes could be made when Mr. M‘Cabe 
began to address them in their own tongue, the fluent 
slippery Irish, as if his thoughts had irrepressibly 
outburst into the language of his affections. It was 
now Mr. Kavanagh’s turn to but half comprehend. He 
could distinguish that the reasoning was rather more 
flimsy, and the conclusions drawn more violent, than in 
the preceding speech. Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s name 
was frequently mentioned with great affection; he was 
evidently looked up to as the principal leader, the possible 
king; for the Celtic mind is eminently monarchical, and 
follows a chief more than upholds a system of politics. 

“ He gave up his title, boys, the way he’d be exactly 
like one of ourselves, and the better able to fight for 
ould Ireland. He wants every man to have -his rights 
again, and the rael ould families to be set up in their 
own places,’ said the orator, relapsing into English. 
* Usurpers will be torn down, and every poor man will 
be equal to his rich neighbour,” added he, pandering to 
that dream of equality which is the passion of weak and 
ignorant minds. A most inflammatory account was then 
given of certain riots in the North, at Belfast especially, 
where the military had acted in truth with most indefen- 
sible violence ; and, but for the determined stand made 
by the volunteers, who took possession of the Exchange, 
the strongest post in the town, matters would have been 
much worse. “ But they had their revinge in puttin’ 
down the volunteers ever since,” added M‘Cabe. ‘“ Not 
a volunteer will be let say as much as ‘good-morrow’ to 
another all through Ulster,” which was his way of 
affirming that all gatherings for reviews and martial evo- 
lutions were prohibited. 

“We have mentioned the volunteers more than once, 
without explanation ; perhaps a few sentences concerning 
them may not be amiss. In the year 1779 Great 
Britain was at war with three formidable enemies—the 
French, the Spaniards, and her own lately revolted colo- 
nies in America. All available forces were concentrated 
on the coasts of England, and used in her foreign expe- 
ditions; Ireland was left nearly defenceless. Some 
maritime towns, apprehensive of privateers, which 
swarmed in the narrow seas, asked government for pro- 
tection, and received for answer that they must arm 
themselyes—not a soldier could be spared. And this 
was the origin of the volunteers, who at first procured 
weapons for themselves; but afterwards the executive, 
wishing to encourage them, distributed large quantities 
of muskets and cutlasses among them, like their parallel 
in later times. When the immediate danger was past, 
the volunteers continued their organization, though now 
it was more for political than for military purposes ; and 
the greatest day in their history was the memorable 
15th of February, 1782, when delegates from a hundred 
and forty-three corps of the province of Ulster met at 
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Dungannon, under the presidency of the Earl of Charle- 
mont, and were addressed by Grattan and Flood, and 
entered their energetic protest against certain uncon- 
stitutional measures by which it was sought to fetter the 
legislature of the kingdom. But, during the twelve 
years which had elapsed since then, they had deviated 
very much from the moderate tone of their earlier poli- 
tical proceedings, and were more than suspected to be 
helpers of sedition. 

When Mr. M‘Cabe had said as much as he thought 
proper on these and cognate subjects, he gave the signal 
for dismissal. Every man made a gesture of obeisance 
as he left the crypt, and marched up the narrow winding 
stairs into the unroofed chapel, where a bar of moonlight 
lay along the broken pavement through the ivied window. 
The leader turned to Mr. Kavanagh. 

“Well, sir, what do you think of that? A fine lot of 
lads, sir, and all devoted, heart and soul, to the good 
cause.” 

“JT am rather sorry for them, to tell truth,” replied 
Fergus; “they know not what is before them, Mr. 
M‘Cabe; they have a sort of hallucination——” 

“T didn’t expect such language from a friend of Lord 
Edward’s,” interrupted the other, sourly. 

“You asked me my opinion, Mr. M‘Cabe.” 

“You'll be one of us yet, counsellor,” he rejoined, re- 
gaining good-humour; “you're one of the moral-force 
men now: you'll have to come over toourside. Ireland 
will get nothing by holding out her hand like a beggar 
to the charity of England—charity, when we are four 
millions !” 

“Tell me one thing,” said the barrister, who had been 
marvelling at the fact since he entered the crypt. “ How 
is it that you dare assemble so near Doon Castle? If 
the colonel was absent I could understand it better.” 

M‘Cabe grinned. “ We’ve sent him and Bodkin off 
on detachment—false information, you know; and as to 
the servants, they bear us no ill-will, Mr. Kavanagh. 
This vault is thought to be a very holy place among the 
country people, by reason of some saint’s bones being 
under the altar here; and they daren’t break an oath 
taken on it; that’s why we’ve brought our lads here to- 
night, Mr. Kavanagh. And now, sir, the honour of a 
gentleman that you'll say nothing of what you’ve seen.” 

“T give the promise,” said Fergus. “ And I think I 
ought to get a promise on the other side; for suppose 
some of your fellows should inform on me ?” 

M‘Cabe laughed. “You may be easy on that point, 
sir.” Nevertheless, he thought of it again, as an 
engine which might be advantageously brought to bear, 
perchance. 

As they came outside the ruins, saffron streaks of 
dawning day were lying along the dark hills to the east- 
ward. 





A NARROW ESCAPE IN EASTERN WATERS. 


Some few years ago I was staying at Singapore, where 
I had arrived about three months before, for the first 
time. Thence, wishing to acquire more perfect know- 
‘ledge of the Malay language, especially in its nautical 
phraseology, I volunteered as acting second-mate of a 
small schooner commanded by a friend of mine in those 
parts.. She was a vessel of about a hundred tons, with 
a long, low, black hull and very rakish mast; was a fast 
Sailer; had once, I believe, been a slaver on the coast 
of Africa; and was altogether as saucy a little craft 
as one would wish to see. She now, however, belonged 
to one of the first Chinese merchants of the place, and 
was bound to Macassar for a cargo of coffee. Her crew 


consisted of twenty Javanese, a Chinese supercargo, 
with his assistants, the captain, the mate, and myself. 

For the first few days after we left Singapore, our 
voyage was very like most others, without any stirring inci- 
dent to vary the monotony of the scene. One evening, 
however (we were then in the Java Sea), I had sent the 
men to breakfast, and was leisurely pacing the quarter- 
deck and admiring the fresh beauty of the morning. 
The sea was almost without a ripple, though a light 
breeze was sending us through the water at the rate of 
two or three knots an hour. The sky was perfectly 
clear, with the exception of one small black cloud, which 
was slowly making its way above the horizon. It came 
nearer and nearer, and was just above us, when a heavy 
squall struck the vessel, and in an instant almost laid 
her on her beam ends. The sail was shortened imme- 
diately, the top-sail lowered on the cap, and the heavy 
boom main-sail lowered down. I at once rushed to lee- 
ward to let go the fore try-sail sheet, but was nearly 
smothered by the water for my pains. Happily, how- 
ever, the vessel now righted; the squall passed over as 
suddenly as it had come on; and we escaped unhurt, 
saving for the loss of one or two unfortunate fowls 
drowned in their coops before we could come to their 
rescue. 

In the afternoon of the same day, toadd to our troubles, 
I nearly contrived to set the ship on fire, or at least the 
cook did, for the misfortune was in a great measure 
owing to his negligence. A saucepan had been placed 
on the fire, filled with bees-wax and turpentine, with 
which I was endeavouring to make a polish for my 
guns, when, all of a sudden, the stupid fellow who acted as 
our native Soyer on board, took the lid off the saucepan, 
and, as might have been expected, the flames at once 
caught the composition; then, to my intense dismay, 
he, lifting it off the fire in an agony of alarm, emptied 
the pan and its flaming contents upon the deck. How- 
ever, by dint of a little extra energy, we managed to put 
the fire out, and again went on our way, with but small 
damage from our untoward accident. 

In a few days, with but little to mark our progress, 
we reached Macassar, and took in our return cargo of 
coffee. I myself went on shore for a short time, but 
found little to induce me to make a long stay, the place 
being villanously unclean, and repulsive to English 
tastes ; and this was my unshaken conviction on the 
subject, notwithstanding the Dutch Resident’s most 
strenuous arguments to the contrary. After our depar- 
ture from Macassar, to renew the catalogue of our 
disasters, the mate fell dangerously ill, and his duty con- 
sequently devolved entirely upon me. Accordingly, the 
captain and myself had to do our best, and we at first 
tried to return by the same route as we had come out ; 
but the north-west monsoon was so strong, and the sea 
so rough, that a little vessel such as ours pitched and 
strained fearfully. We soon sprung our main-mast, and 
the captain therefore determined to alter his course, 
and return through the Straits of Macassar, and the 
Sooloo Sea. 

Off the Paternoster Islands we encountered a heavy 
squall, which lasted some hours, and was accompanied 
by such thunder, lightning, and rain as are seldom to be 
seen out of the tropics, the rain enabling us to fill our 
water-casks with the water that had lodged in the folds 
of the heavy boom main-sail, which we had lowered down 
at the commencement of the squall. After two days we 
found ourselves sailing amongst the islands and shoals 
of the Sooloo Archipelago; and a whole day was spent 
threading our way through the many and intricate 
| small passages which opened out in all directions on our 














A NARROW ESCAPE IN EASTERN WATERS. 


approach, the captain at the mast-head and I at the helm. 
The sea, boiling and hissing around like a great caldron, 
told only too significantly the treacherous neighbourhood 
into which we had found our way. Occasionally we 
passed the rocks so close as almost to graze our sides as 
we sailed between them. In about two more days we 
reached Sooloo, the principal island of the Archipelago, 
where we remained one day, for the purpose of taking 
in fresh provisions, and then at four in the afternoon we 
shaped a north-western course from the island. At 
eight the wind began to rise, and everything denoted the 
approach of bad weather. We then took a cast of the 
lead, and found that the water had shoaled to five 
fathoms ; and the vessel had to be immediately hauled 
to the wind, for we had been running before it all 
the while. We soon got into deeper water; but, after 
about half an hour, it shoaled again to four and three and 
a half fathoms. We now put the vessel on the other 
tack, but with the same result; the wind had now risen 
to a gale; the sea was running mountains high, and the 
lightning seemed to flash from every quarter of the 
heavens, followed by peal after peal of thunder; indeed, 
it was an awful night, such a night as I shall not soon 
forget. It seemed as if we were fairly caught in a trap, 
without any hope or prospect of escape. Again and 
again we tacked, ran before the wind with the top-sail 
on the cap, but still without success, the lead going 
without intermission, and constantly giving the same 
result—twenty, fifteen, ten, five, three and a half fathoms. 
We dared go no farther, for our vessel drew over twelve 
feet of water. How anxiously we watched the line as 
it flew with lightning speed off the reel! how our hearts 
rose when we saw the twenty fathom mark fly past! 
and how they sank again when the line came to a dead 
stop—too soon. The state of affairs now began to look 
alarming. The crew worked with a stoical, say rather 


sullen fortitude; all was silent on board; nothing was 
heard but the roaring of the sea, the raging of the 
wind, and the shrill wild scream of the sea-bird as it 
fled before the storm. Oftentimes again since that fear- 
ful night have I heard that shrill scream, and many 
have been the wild and strange fancies it has sent 


thrilling through my brain. Intermingled with these 
sounds might be heard the quick sharp word of com- 
mand, and the hoarse tones of the sailors as they passed 
the word, “ Watch there ! watch !” when they dropped the 
line from their hands after the lead had plunged into the 
sea. 

The captain now went down to his cabin to consult 
his chart, and soon after called me to him below. 

“Look here, Mr. ;’ he said; “here is our posi- 
tion,” pointing with his compasses to the map. “ You 
see there is no shoal laid down here at all. We are 
cooped up within a space of twelve miles in cireum- 
ference, and how we are to get out of it I don’t know; 
our only hope is daylight, and the possible breaking of 
the gale.” 

We then went on deck again; but in about ten mi- 
nutes the captain called to me once more. 

“ Mr. ,’ he said, “ go forward; get every fathom 
of cable up on deck on both sides. See that the anchors 
are all clear and ready for letting go, in case of need, 
and get the long-boat ready for hoisting out; and tell 
the carpenter to have his axes all prepared for cutting 
away the masts.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, and went forward to sec 
the duty performed. In ashort space of time, according 
to my instructions, the cables were ranged along the deck, 
the anchors ready for letting goat amoment’s notice, and 
the long-boat prepared for launching. 








I then went aft again, and stood by the captain’s side. 
Not a muscle of his countenance, not a quiver in his 
voice, betrayed the anxiety he must have felt-; for, to add 
to his troubles, he had his only child on board, a boy of 
five years old; and already the Chinese and Malay pas- 
sengers whom we had taken on board were getting 
dreadfully frightened, the Chinese burning paper and 
praying to their images, the Mohammedans invoking Mo- 
hammed, and shouting “Allah! Il Allah!” in their 
despair. At last the head man, who was a native of Ma- 
cassar, went aft t6 the captain, and begged him to let 
go the anchors; but the captain, not seeing matters in 
quite the same light, ordered him away. “Go forward, 
sir,” he said, “and mind your own business. I know 
my duty ;” and well he did know it too. ‘To let go the 
anchors would have been worse than useless; in such a 
sea the cables would have snapped like threads; and 
this could only be fesorted to in the last extremity, or in 
the event of the gale breaking. Escape by the long-boat 
was also uncertain; for it was indeed doubtful whether 
she could live in such asea. Then, again, she could not. 
possibly carry more than twenty hands, whereas we num- 
bered more than forty on board, out of which number only 
three were Europeans—the captain, the mate, who was. 
now in a dying state, and myself. Ifit should come toa 
struggle for life, who could tell the result? Provisions, 
water, and other necessaries had however been got ready 
in case of emergency, and we were now fully prepared 


for the worst. 


The hours passed slowly along, without any visible 
change in the weather, and without any alteration in the 
soundings. I myself was tired and sleepy; for I was 
still young, and not too strong at the best of times; and 
I was heartily glad, therefore, when, at four o’clock in 
the morning, the captain told me to goand lie down. I 
went at once into the cabin, and, drenched as I was, threw 
myself on some bags of coffee, which were stowed away 
in every nook and corner of our vessel, and was soon in 
a deep sleep. When I awoke it was broad daylight, and, 
going on deck, I was agreeably surprised at finding the 
schooner now bounding rapidly along before a ten-knot 
breeze, the sky clear, and the bright sun shining upon 
us in all its glory. It seems that, in one of her many 
tacks, the vessel had hit upon the passage through which 
we had entered, and we were thus providentially saved 
from the watery grave which, but a few hours before, 
seemed yawning to receive us. 

The good little craft seemed to know her narrow escape 
as well as we did; for she bounded merrily along over 
the waves, ever and anon dipping her nose into the sea, 
and then, as she rose again, tossing her head proudly, 
and shaking the spray from off her bows. The rest of 
our voyage passed off without further accident, and in a 
few days, with a good strong breeze behind us, we ar- 
rived again in safety at Singapore. 





PERSONAL HISTORY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Stat magni nominis umbra ! 


How strange it is, how more than strange, that a man 
whose name fills the civilized world should have so 
little absolutely known of him! Volumes have indeed 
been written on the subject, and tradition and legends 
abound; but of authentic facts, fit for genuine biography, 
there are wonderfully few. We do not know Shake- 
speare, or picture him before the mind’s eye, with half 
the vividness of many of the ideal creatures of bis 
genius. Shylock and the Moor of Venice, Hamlet and 
Lear, Hotspur and Falstaff, Lady Macbeth and Desde- 
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mona, Imogen and Isabella, Cordelia and Constance— 
these, and many more, are to us living personages com- 
pared with Shakespeare himself. To the vast number 
of his readers the poet is truly almost as mythical a 
being as Ossian or Homer. All that is actually on 
record as to the events of his life can be comprised in a 
few brief sentences. 

He was born at Stratford-on-Avon, in April 1564. 
He is supposed to have been at the grammar-school of 
that town; but the circumstances of his father, es 
angusta domi, allowed him little advantage of education. 
He married, when yet young, the daughter of a farmer 
or substantial yeoman of the neighbourhood. His wife, 
Ann Hathaway, was seven years his senior. Tradition 
says that he had to leave Stratford on account of get- 
ting into trouble in Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer-park, at 
Charlecote. Aubrey, gossip as he is, has no reference 
to this deer-stealing, but says that, “being inclined na- 
turally to poetry and acting, he came to London, at about 
eighteen.” A fellow-townsman, Thomas Green, an actor, 
may have influenced him to seek employment in con- 
nection with the stage. By the circumstances of his 
life, the marvellous power of his genius was turned to 
dramatic composition. He seems to have been a pru- 
dent man, following diligently the calling of actor and 
author; occasionally visiting his native town, where he 
invested his professional gains in the purchase of pro- 
perty, and where he finally settled about the year 1608. 
Here he lived a quiet retired life, his name appearing 
from time to time in legal deeds and local registers 
connected with affairs of his family or his property. 
His will, the most important of the legal documents, 
is dated 25th March, 1616. He died on the 23rd of 
April of the same year. “April 25. Will. Shakespeare, 
Gent.,” is the register of his burial. He was buried 
in the chancel of his parish church, and the monu- 
ment to his memory was erected some time before the 
year 1623. 

With the exception of a few notices in indentures, 
conveyances, and other legal documents, in which his 
name occurs in connection with the purchase or trans- 
fer of property, this is absolutely all that is authentically 
known of the outward life of Shakespeare. For other 
supplementary and fragmentary notices we are thankful 
to the antiquaries, and also for such incidental allusions 
as the following. In a letter from Mrs. Alleyn to her 
husband, Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich Hos- 
pital, dated October, 1603, she tells of a youth, Francis 
Challoner, a chevalier dindustrie of those days, who 
came and would have borrowed some money. “ Mr. 
Shakespeare of the Globe, who came, said he knew hym 
not, only he herde of hym that he was a roge... so he 
was glad we did not lend him the money.” The youth 
borrowed a horse from a neighbour, and rode off into 
obscurity. “Good Mrs. Alleyn’s letter,’ as Mr. C. 
Knight remarks, “shows that William Shakespeare 
went about pretty much like other people, calling com- 
mon things by their common names, giving advice 
about worldly matters in the way of ordinary folk, and 
spoken of by the wife of a friend, without any wonder 
or laudation, just as if he had written no ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ or ‘ Othello.’ ” 

Notices of a more sad strain we have in the Parish 
Registers of Stratford. Often was the home of the 
poet darkened by sorrow and bereavement. His eldest 
son, Hamnet, he had lost so long ago as February 1585, 
at the age of eleven years, six months. His own young 
brothers—for he was the eldest of the family—died 
before him. Richard, who was ten years his junior, 
died at Stratford, in 1613. At that time his sister 





Joan, the wife of William Hart of Stratford, was pro- 
bably the only one left of his father’s family. They 
were a short-lived race, though his sister, Mrs. Hart, 
survived him thirty years. His wife, Ann Hathaway, 
who lived till 1625, his unmarried daughter, Judith, 
and his eldest daughter, Mrs. Susanna Hall, her husband, 
Dr. Hall, and their little daughter, Elizabeth, formed 
the Shakespeare family circle at Stratford in the last 
years of his life. His will seems to have been pre- 
pared about the time of his daughter Judith’s marriage 
with Thomas Quiney of Stratford. 

His eldest and favourite daughter, Susanna, had been 
married in 1607, to John Hall, a physician of Stratford. 
It is a pleasure again to repeat the testimony borne to 
her worth, in an epitaph widely differing from the 
routine praise of monumental inscription :— 

** Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholly of Him with whom she’s now in blisse. 
Then, Passenger, hast ne’er a teare 
*To weep with her that wept with all ? 
That wept, yet set herself to chere 
Them up with comforts cordiall? 
Her love shall live, her mercy spread, 
When thou hast ne’er a teare to shed.’’ 

Cheered by ‘the society, and comforted by the cordial 
piety of such a daughter, we like to picture the poet in 
the quiet evening of his life. The rector of Stratford 
in those days, Richard Byfield, was a wise and God- 


‘fearing man, bearing a name distinguished among the 


great Puritan divines of the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Hugh Miller wonders how the truth that 
maketh “wise unto salvation” got into the family, as 
it evidently did. We think the influence of worthy 
Richard Byfield and of good Mistress Hall cannot have 
been unfelt in that Stratford home, and are persuaded 
that there was far more than verbal formality in the 
solemn opening of Shakespeare’s will: “I commend 
my soul into the hands of God my Creator, hoping, and 
assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus 
Christ, my Saviour, to be made partaker of life ever- 
lasting.” 





THE AUTOGRAPHS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue will of William Shakespeare, preserved in the Prero- 
gative Office, Doctors’ Commoas, is written upon three 
sheets of paper. ‘The name is subscribed at the right- 
hand corner of the first sheet; at the left-hand corner 
of the second sheet; and immediately before the names 
of the witnesses upon the third sheet. These signatures, 
engraved from a tracing by Steevens, were first pub- 
lished in 1778. The first signature has been much 
damaged since it was originally traced by Steevens. It 
was for a long time thought that, in the first and second 
of these signatures, the poet had written his name Shak- 
spere, but in the third Shakspeare ; and Steevens and 
Malone held, therefore, that they had authority in the 
handwriting of the poet for uniformly spelling his name 
Shakspeare. They rested this mode of spelling the 
name, not ‘upon the mode in which it was usually printed 
during the poet’s life, and especially in the genuine 
editions of his own works, which mode was Shakespere, 
but upon this signature to the last sheet of his will, 
which, they fancied, contained an a@ in the last syl- 
lable. 

Another autograph of Shakespeare was found in a 
small folio volume, the first edition of Florio’s translation 
of Montaigne, having been sixty years in the possession 
of the Rev. Edward Patteson, minister of Smethwick, 
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near Birmingham. In 1838 the volume was sold by 


porary fellow-players and friends, John Heminge and 


auction, and purchased by the British Museum for one | Henry Condell, with a frontispiece portrait by an artist of 


hundred pounds. 


Ys by 


AUTOGRAPH FROM A COPY OF MONTAIGNE. 
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AUTOGRAPH FROM SHAEKESPEARE’S WILL, 


There is a fifth autograph, being the signature to the 
counterpart of a mortgage deed, executed by Shakespeare 
on the 11th March, 1613. Here the signature is “ WILLIAM 
SuaksreR.” This document was sold by auction in 1841, 
and was purchased by the Corporation of London for 
one hundred and forty-five pounds. The purchase was 
afterwards denounced in Court of Common Council as 


“a most wasteful and prodigal expenditure ;” but it was” 


defended upon the ground that “it was not very likely 
that the purchase of the autograph would be acted upon 
as a precedent, for Shakspere stood alone in the history 
of the literature of the world.”* 





SHAKESPEARE PORTRAITS. 

We have shown how little is really known about 
Shakespeare. Except in his writings, how indefinite 
are the traces that remain of him. It seems almost 
as if, in these respects, he had come like a shadow and 
so departed. Yet he has left his impression upon the 
world as imperishable as the great globe itself. And 
still we ask what was he like? We earnestly seek to 
know something of the personal and individual ap- 
pearance of one whose mental powers might have 
endowed a thousand pre-eminent men. But we have 
no likeness to satisfy our longing, the best authen- 
ticated being the production of inferior art, others dis- 
puted, and many mere impostures and frauds. Mr. 
Charles Knight, the sensible and indefatigable investi- 
gator of all Shakespearian questions, places foremost in 
the list of these remains the bust of the poet upon his 
monument in Stratford Church, which, he states, from 
Dugdale’s Correspondence, was sculptured by Gerard 
Johnson, an artist much employed in those days in 
preparing monumental memorials. Shakespeare died 
on the 23rd of April, 1616, in his fifty-third year, and 
alleged to be the anniversary of his birthday, which, as 
he was baptized on the 26th, was, at any rate, near the 
date assigned to it on the marginal note in the register 
by the Rev. Joseph Green, master of the grammar-school 
of Stratford, some years ago, probably relying on a local 
tradition. Being also the national holiday in honour 
of St. George of Cappadocia, the patron saint of Eng- 
land, it has been the more willingly adopted. 

Seven years after his death, namely, in 1623, the first 
folio edition of his works was published by his contem- 





* Knight’s “ Shakspere.” 








' the name of Martin Droeshout (by whom there are family 


portraits of that time still preserved in several distin- 


| guished English houses); and in this volume are some 


verses by Leonard Digges, in which he refers to the 
Stratford monumental bust (see p. 249). His Shake- 
speare’s works, here given to the world, he says, must 
outlive the tomb, and— 


** When that stone is rent, 
And time dissolves the Stratford monument, 
Here we alive shall view thee still—fresh to all ages!’ 
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STATUE OF SHAKESPEARE (by Roubilliac). 











We may suppose that the sculptor endeavoured, with 
his utmost skill, to represent not only the features that 
once pertained to the dust below, but even any pecu- 


liarities of form and dress. Gerard Johnson’s bust, 
therefore, gives as near a resemblance as could be 
realized in soft stone, and painted over—the hands 
and face of flesh colour, the eyes of light hazel, and 
the hair and beard auburn, with the costume as in life. 
So far it is vouched by Hall, the son-in-law of the 
bard; but when taken, before or after death, or under 
what circumstances altogether, so as to enable us to 
pronounce on its true value, is all surmise and specu- 
lation. With the Droeshout portrait it is much the 
same. Heminge and Condell, who sign the dedication 
of the first collection of his plays (1623), may be con- 
sidered as sufficient authorities for a certain degree of 
likeness ; but the engraving is very indifferent: so that, 
even if the painter (whether from memorials, or descrip- 
tions, or from the life) were successful, there can be no 
assurance that the translation to the copperplate was 
equally exact. Ben Jonson, however, affords his testi- 
mony in favour of this print, as one in which his face 
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PORTRAIT BY MARIIN DROESHOUT IN FIRST FOLIO EDITION, 


LINES BY BEN JONSON UPON THIS PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


This Figure, that thou here see’st put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 

Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature to outdoo the life: 

O, could he but have drawne his wit 


As well in brasse as he hath hit 

His face, the Print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse. 

But since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 
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was represented with some degree of truth. And the 
lines written by him fairly imply the opinion we have 
offered, that, though the material lineaments might have 
been tolerably copied, yet the soul of expression was 
beyond the arts of England at that period, and probably 
beyond the arts of any age and country in the world. 
In this portrait the hair is straight, and not curled, as in 
the bust. A ridiculous notion was broached that it was 
painted in the costume of Old Knowell, in Ben Jonson’s 
play of “Every Man in his Humour,” 1598; but the 
inquiry is still suggested, Did his partners in the Globe 
Theatre know of no other portrait, or have one painted, 
or take this in default of a better? Aft all events, it is 
poorly executed, and only rendered @ little more accep- 
table in later years by the engravings of John Fox and 
other artists. 

Of the bust we have only farther to add, that it was 
partially restored in 1748, by Mr. John Ward, the grand- 
father of Mrs. Siddons and John and Charles Kemble ; 
that it was desecrated by a churchwarden-like coat of 
white paint (1798) by the Vandal commentator Malone 
(emblem of so much of commentators’ works defacing 
and marring merits they could not see); that Mr. George 
Bullock had a fuc-simile taken, and distributed a few 
copies among his friends; and that John Britton, a 
genuine Shakesperian enthusiast,® in 1816, had it faith- 
fully copied and made acceptable to the public, recom- 
mended by “ Remarks” on the subject, of much artistic 
and biographical interest. A beautiful lithograph en- 
graving by Mr. Richard Lane illustrated the design. 

The next portrait to which we shall advert is that 
about which so much has been heard, namely, “the 
Chandos,” not long since in the possession of the late 
Earl of Ellesmere, and now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Its pseudo-history is, that it might have been 
painted by Burbage, the chief dramatic comrade and 
Another rumour whispers that 


friend of Shakespeare. 
Sir Thomas Clarges got a young man, thought to be 
like the poet, to sit for this portrait (noticed in the 


“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1759). Mr. C. Knight seems 
to attach greater consequence to this performance than 
we are inclined to acknowledge. He says it belonged 
to Davenant, next to Betterton, and was then engraved 
by Rowe for an edition of Shakespeare’s works. Then, 
passing through various hands, and being engraved by 
Vertue and Houbraken, it became the property of the 
Duke of Chandos, and was copicd by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and presented to Dryden, who wrote some 
rather pedantic lines upon the occasion. But Davenant 
was only ten years old when his godfather died; and, if 
a genuine portrait had been in existence at the latter 
date, it is most improbable that nothing should have 
been heard of it at the time that of Droeshout was 
adopted, It looks like a manufacture, and has the long 
upper lip of the bust, to which it also bears a general 
resemblance. Farther, it appears to have been un- 
finished, or had much vf its surface cleaned off, so as to 
require being painted upon to make it even a receivable 
complete production. In 1783 Ozias Humphrey fur- 
bished up an improved, that is to say, a conjectural 
amendment of the Chandos portrait; and, as even Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ventured to take a similar liberty in 
amending the original, or reputed original likeness, it 
is only to be regretted that the fashion has been so 
widely followed since; and we witness so many and such 





* It 1s related by Mr. Britton, that, when he, Sir Walter Scott, West, 
and Spurzheim were invited by Mr. Bullock to examine a cast made by 
him from the monument, Scott could not reconcile himself to the extra- 
ordinary length ofthe upper lip. It was found, however, on applying the 
compasses, that Scott’s own upper lip was a quarter of an inch longer. 





various Shakespeares so tampered with, that it is hardly 
possible to trace even a traditional resemblance. 

But, long before this time, there were numerous 
imitations, inventions, and impostures in the discovery 
—say the supply—of Shakespeare portraiture. One of 
the most egregious was a panel by Zucchero, who had 
happened to leave England when the sweet Willie was 
a boy of sixteen years of age. A crowd of similar 
impositions have been brought forward from that day 
to the present. Portraits of eminent personages of the 
Elizabethan age, with foreheads enlarged and elevated, 
and otherwise doctored, have been specially marked on 
their backs, with antique talent, and palmed upon the 
credulous as undoubted Shakespeares. 

Among the mest celebrated is that which is ascribed 
to Cornelius Janssens (Anglicé Johnson), the predecessor 
of Vandyke in London. It is dated “1610 wt. 46,” and 
thus made to agree well with Shakespeare’s age about 
seven years before his death. But Janssens, after being 
eclipsed by Vandyke, and baffled in his professional 
career by the civil war, returned to his native Amster- 
dam, and survived till near the end of the century. 
He could not, therefore, have painted this picture, which 
is, nevertheless, not unworthy of his pleasing powers; 
and, indeed, as it is stated with apparent truth, the 
artist did not come to England till several years after 
the death of her greatest son. The words “ut Magus” 
formed an inscription on a scroll over the head of the 
glorious magician whose likeness it assumes to be. It 
was found in the possession of C. Jennens, Esq., of 
Gopsal, and was finely engraved in mezzotint, by 
Earlom, for an edition of “Lear,” published in 1770; and 
later, in a superior style for Boaden’s “ Inquiry,” a very 
useful essay on this our subject. From it we learn 
that the original now belongs to the Duke of Somerset; 


it is a fine head, the features reminding the spectator } 


somewhat of the bust, without a beard, and with a chin 
tuft and moustache. 

There is a portrait by William Marshall, which serves 
as the frontispiece of the Shakespeare poems, published 
in 1640; but it is merely a reduction from the Droc- 
shout in the first folio. 

Sir James Bland Burgess patronized one said to be 
by Hilliard, an eminent artist, who painted after the 
manner of Holbein, and executed, duter alia, well-known 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth (as also did Zucchero) 
and Mary, Queen of Scots. As he lived 1547-1619, 
and flourished at the regal court, there was nothing 
incompatible with the date; but internal evidence was 
all against its authenticity, and there was no history of 
its descent to take it out of the category of made-up 
pretensions. 

The same, or even more, may be urged against what 
is called “ the Felton Head,” and asserted to have been 
retrieved from the room-wall in the “ Boar,” in Eastcheap, 
where Shakespeare is reported to have enjoyed his 
leisure hours with his boon companions. Do we infer 
from this that sobriety there “ceased to be sober” in 
the “merrie days of good Queen Bess?” On the con- 
trary, we must feel confident that, where the intellect of 
a Shakespeare shone, the social meetings were of nobler 
kind, and such as never may be looked on again. 

Zoust, or Soest (born 1567), has been named as the 
painter of a Shakespeare portrait. As he was nearly 
fifty years old in 1616, the likelihood of date is in his 
favour, but there is no other consideration to support 
the claim; and we can only say negatively in his 
favour that he could not be the artist to whom the 
young man with a likeness to the poet sat for the 
original of Sir J. Bland Burgess. It is a curious fact, 
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that, some twenty years ago, there was a young gentle- 
man of the name of Abingdon, who was a member of 
the Garrick Club, and of a disposition so enamoured 
of the drama, that he embarked with all his energy, 
himself and fortune, in the perilous enterprise of reign- 
ing over a provincial company in one or more first-rate 
provincial theatres (his Blackfriars and Globe). He 
laboured with intense zeal, and dicd in the early prime 
of life, and was so remarkably like the accepted con- 
ventional portraits of Shakespeare that he might right 
well have been made another substitute to give his 
countenance to an artistic fraud. z 

Arriving now at our own time, in 1814 Mr. Dunford 
exhibited a portrait by “ Garrard,” which took no atten- 
tion, and which was one of the number closely got up 
at suitable intervals by a small secret artistic knot, 
whose nest was not many miles from between Drury 
Lane Theatre and the Strand. From them, Raleigh, 
and Southampton, and Sydney, and Throckmorton, and 
Leicester, and Essex, and even Bacon and Burleigh, 
came transmuted (from contemporaneous copies) into 
real Shakespeares; or characters of lesser note supplied 
the materials for these ingenious renovators. Among 
the most amusing of their compositions was the un- 
paralleled portrait enshrined on a pair of bellows, 
said once to belong to Queen Elizabeth’s own chamber. 
Her Majesty had no need to invoke any other “muse 
of fire,” when comparing her own small poetical wares, 
or sitting down to her virginals, when she could com- 
mand a spirit like this to come with blasts to her 
assistance. The idea of creating a Shakespeare thus 
almost exalts the inventors into admiration. The 
roraance was captivating. It cheated the great French 
tragedian Talma, whose recitations from Shakespeare 
were extraordinary for power and foreign style of read- 
ing; and he paid a good price for the invaluable treasure. 
He had it embedded in a superb case; he rehearsed 
“ Blow, blow, thou wintry Wind;” he invoked it, “ To be 
or not to be P”—he found out that it was not to be—and 
it was sold at Sotheby’s Auction-room a few years ago 
for not m«ch more, we believe, than the price of a 
handsome ordinary pair of bellows. 

Another portrait, which had been in the possession 
of W. O. Hunt, Town Clerk of Stratford, and his family 
upwards of a century, is now preserved in the Shake- 
speare House. The painter is unknown, but it is sup- 
posed to be a copy on canvas of the bust in the chancel 
of the church. 

And here we close our gallery catalogue; from which 
it may be gathered that, in our judgment, there is not in 
existence any adequate and reliable portrait of the man 
who, if ever human being could, in his form of humanity, 
merit the term of “ immortal,” was entitled to tha 
degree of word-worship. We cannot conceive that any 
work of art could produce a satisfactory eidolon of the 
inspired soulof Shakespeare speaking through every mar- 
vellous conception and glance ; and we think the nearest 
approach to common physical resemblance has only 
reached an approximation in the form of features from 
secondary and inefficient hands. , 


CONTEMPORARY NOTICES OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Og is naturally curious to know what was thought of 


Shakespeare by his contemporaries. Only a few notices 
can be gleaned, and these not all eulogistic. But even 
the allusions by those not friendly to the poet attest his 
early intellectual greatness. A rival play-writer, Robert 


Greene, in his “ Groat’s-worth of Wit,” is supposed to | 
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refer to him as the Johannes Factotum of his company, 
in his own conceit, the only Shake-scene in a country, 
and “an upstart crow beautified with our feathers.” 
More bitterly he accuses him of plagiarism. Greene 
parodies one of his own lines, “O tiger’s heart, wrapped 
in a woman’s hide,’ and writes, “O tiger’s heart, 
wrapped in a player’s hide.” Another dramatist, ‘Thomas 
Nash, sarcastically speaks of some “ who leave the trade 
of noverint, whereto they were born, and busie them- 
selves with the endeavours of art;” and then says, “ the 
English Seneca,” “if you entreate him well on a frostie 
morning, will afford you whole Hamlets; I should say 
handfuls of tragical speeches.” The allusions may be to 
the reported employment of Shakespeare in youth as a 
clerk in the Bailiff’s Court at Stratford; but the evi- 
dence that he is alluded to at all, either by Greene or 
Nash, is only conjectural. 

Turning from these obscure detractors, we find 
Edmund Spenser, in his “'Tears of the Muses,” after 
lamenting the decline of poetry, thus writing :— 

** And he, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and truth to imitate, 
With kindly counter, under mimic shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late; 


With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 
** Instead thereof scoffing Scurrility, 

Anj scorning Folly, with Contempt, is crept, 

Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry, 
Without regret or due decorum kept; 

Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 

And doth the Learned’s task upon him take. 


** But that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 
Than so himself to mockery to sell.” 

We confess that the reference is doubtful, Spenser’s 
poem being written long before Shakespeare’s death. 
The allusion may, however, be only figurative, and his 
temporary retirement from dramatic authorship may be 
meant. Mr. Charles Knight thus interprets the stanzas, 
and says, “The love of personal abuse had driven out 
real comedy, and there was one who, for a brief season, 
had left the madness to take its course. We. cannot 
doubt that ‘ gentle Willy,’ 

* He, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and truth to imitate,’ 
was William Shakspere.” 

About another distinguished contemporary’s praise 
there can be no doubt. Ben Jonson says, “I loved the 
man, and do honour his memory, on this side idolatry, 
as much as any. He was indeed honest, and of an open 
and free nature; had an excellent fancy, braye expres- 
sions, and gentle expressions; wherein he flowed with 
that facility, that sometimes it was necessary he should 
be stopped. Sufflaminandus erat, as Augustus said of 
Haterius. His wit was in his own power; would the 
rule of it had been so too!” And in verse Jonson also 
has borne tribute to the greatness of his contemporary. 
The poem “To the memory of my beloved Master, 
William Shakespeare, and what he hath left us,” is a 
most elaborate as well as discriminating eulogy of the 
poet and his works :— 

** To draw no envy, Shakespeare, of thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame ; 
While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much, 
Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. * * * 
He was not of an age, but for all time! 
And all the Muses siill were in their prime, 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm! 
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Nature herself was proud of his designs, ‘ 
And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines, 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit 
As since she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

* * * * = 
Yet must I not give nature all; thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 
For, though the poet’s matter nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion; and that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat— 
Such as thine are—and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muse’s anvil; turn the same, 
And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 
Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn ; 
For a good poet’s made as well as born.” 


John Davies, in a poem inscribed “To our English 
Terence, Mr. William Shakespeare,” indicates the majesty 
of his carriage and grace of manner :— 

** Some say, good Will, which I in sport do sing, 
Hadst thou not played some kingly parts in sport, 
Thou hadst been a companion for a king, 
And been a king among the meaner sort.”” 

An earlier writer, Francis Meres, in 1598, in a work 
entitled “ Wit’s Treasury,” after remarking that, as the 
soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweet, witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare, says, “ As Plautus and Seneca 
are accounted the best for comedy and tragedy among 
the Latins, so Shakespeare among the English is the 
most excellent in both kinds.” 

By another contemporary, Chettle, he is regretted as 
one whom he wishes he had known better, because he 
had witnessed his demeanour, no less civil than himself 
excellent in the quality he professed ;* “ besides, divers 
of worship have reported his uprightness of dealing, 
which argues his honesty, and his facetious grace in 
writing, that improves his art.” 

The lines prefixed to the first edition of his works, 
by Leonard Digges, express the affectionate respect of 
those with whom he had been associated :— 

“ Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy works: thy works by which outlive 
Thy tomb thy name must: when that stone is rent, 
And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, 
Here we alive shall view thee still. This book, 
When brass and marble fade, shall make thee look 
Fresh to all ages.’’ 

The inscription under the bust in Stratford Church 
may also be taken as an expression of contemporary judg- 
ment :— 

** Judicio Pylium, genio Socratera, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meeret, Olympus habet.” 

The public grief at his death, the belief in his happy 
end, and the veneration for his memory are in this 
couplet tersely expressed. His fame must have been 
great during life, when it could be written that in judg- 
ment he @qualled Nestor, in genius Socrates, in art 
Virgil. 

But, of all the notices in early English literature, the 
most interesting are those in Milton. The lines written 





* In referring to the prudence and worth of Shakespeare's private 
character, there is one collateral proof that deserves notice. Ifwe look 
around among his companions, fellow-actors, or writers, we observe an 
honourable contrast in his career. With few exceptions, we find them 
to have been wild livers, licentious brawlers, and coming to evil ends; 
a record of follies and crimes, from which it is a relief to turn to the quiet 
home of the retired dramatist at Stratford-on-Avon. Shakespeare seems 
to have passed unscathed through the miserable ordeal of stage life in 
those days, the general records of which are an instructive warning, 
rendered the more notable by his exceptional escape from the perilous 
state. Ben Jonson slew a comrade, and was always in troubled waters; 
Marlowe, only two months older than Shakespeare, was killed in a 
miserable brawl at the age of thirty-one; ‘‘ Pyeboard’”’ Peele was a sheer 
profligate; Robert Greene, Ford, Lyly,—we might give a sad list of con- 
temporary players and writers for the stage whose histories would 
curiously illustrate the habits of the times in which Shakespeare lived, 
not without moral instruction, 








on the proposal of a monument we have already quoted 
(p. 219). 
** What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piléd stones, 
Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 
Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name?” 
And, in his “L’Allegro,’ he happily hits off the 
difference between the art of Jonson, and the genius of 
his great rival :— 
** Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
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OnE morning, in the month of January 1785, when 
Cowper lay awake, “waiting till he could reasonably 
hope the parlour would be ready” (that parlour at Olney 
which “ The Task” has immortalized), he composed the 
following epitaph on Dr. Johnson, who, not many days 
before, had been buried in Westminster Abbey :— 
** Here Johnson lies—a sage by all allowed, 

Whom to have bred may well make England proud ; 

Whose prose was eloquence, by wisdom taught, 

The graceful vehicle of virtuous thought ; 

Whose verse may claim—grave, masculine, and strong— 

Superior praise to the mere poet’s song; 

Who many a noble gift from heaven possessed, 

And faith at last, alone worth all the rest. 

O man, immortal by a double prize, 

By fame on earth, by glory in the skies!’’ 

These lines contain a forcible description of the powers 
and the style of Johnson as a moralist and a poet. But 
what, it may be asked, does Cowper mean when he says 
that he had “ faith at last, alone worth all the rest’ ? 
Was he not for years a professed believer in Christianity, 
in an age abounding with daring and unblushing scep- 
ticism? Undoubtedly he had religious feelings from 
the time when, at Oxford, he took up Law’s “ Serious 
Call,” expecting to find it a dull book, and one to be 
laughed at; but, on the contrary, found Law an over- 
match for him. Nor did he conceal his convictions. He 
attended, with much regularity, the church of St. 
Clement Danes, where an interesting tablet marks the 
seat in which, Sabbath after Sabbath, he might be seen ; 
he was indignant when, for political reasons, there was 
some hesitation about giving the Highlanders of Scot- 
land the Scriptures in Gaelic; he would allow no profane 
swearing in his presence, and obscenity and impiety 
stood abashed before him. He gave admirable hints to 
a young clergyman in regard to the management of his 
parish, observing that “all means must be tried by 
which souls may be saved ;” and he declared, in one of 
his periodical papers, that, compared with the conver- 
sion of sinners, propriety and elegance in preaching are 
less than nothing. 

Yet, with all this honest earnestness, his religion gave 
him no real peace. His views of Christianity were in- 
accurate and imperfect, and deeply tinctured with the 
legal spirit so natural to man. “I cannot be sure,” 
said he, “that I have fulfilled the conditions on which 
salvation is granted; I am afraid I may be one of those 
who shall be condemned.” He never could be sure that 
he had done enough. Even in his account of that me- 
morable scene, in itself so touching, his penance in the 
Uttoxeter market-place, the spirit of legality appears. 
Telling the circumstance, he states that he had been dis- 
obedient to his father, and that pride was the cause. 
“A few years ago I desired to atone for this fault. I went 
to Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and stood for a con- 
siderable time bareheaded in the rain, on the spot where 
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my father’s book-stall used to stand. In contrition I 
stood, and I hope the penance was expiatory.’ The 
idea of expiation by penance extended also to more 
serious Offences. He was perplexed with scruples, and 
burdened and impeded by self-imposed austerities. 

He was pre-eminently one of those who, through fear 
of death, are all their lifetime subject to bondage. In 
February 1784, the last year of his life, he told Sir 
John Hawkins, with a look that cut him to the heart, 
that he had the prospect of death before him, and that 
he dreaded to meet the Saviour. And in June of the 
same year, at the house of Dr. Adams, Master of Pem- 
broke College, the college of his youth, he surprised his 
friends by declaring, with a look of horror, that he was 
much oppressed by the fear of death. But, though late, 
relief was granted him. At evening-time it was light. 
That a great change came upon him during the con- 
cluding part of his last illness, we have evidence which 
it is impossible to question. Among those who had 
access to his mind was the Moravian bishop, Mr. Latrobe. 
The views of religion which Mr. Latrobe held were very 
different from those to which we have referred, and he 
took frequent opportunities of placing them before the 
great moralist. So highly did Dr. Johnson regard him, 
that he requested his presence during his last illness. 
Mr. Latrobe could only reach him in time to pray by his 
bedside, but Dr. Johnson showed that he was sensible 
of his presence and grateful for it. Within a few days 
of his death, having been informed by Dr. Brocklesby 
that without a miracle he could not recover, “ Then,” 
said he, “I will take no more physic, not even my 
opiates; for I have prayed that I may render up my 
soul to God unclouded.” 

Boswell thus writes in his Life: “Dr. Brocklesby, 
who will not be suspected of fanaticism, obliged me with 
the following account: ‘For some time before his 


death, all his fears were calmed and absorbed by the 
prevalence of his faith, and his trust in the merits and 


propitiation of Jesus Christ. Since I saw you, I have 
had a long conversation with Cawston (Mr. Windham’s 
servant), who sat up with Dr. Johnson from nine 
o'clock on Sunday evening till ten o’clock on Monday 
morning; and from what I can gather from him, it 
should seem that Dr. Johnson was perfectly composed, 
steady in hope, and resigned to death. At the interval 
of each hour, they assisted him to sit up in his bed, and 
move his legs, which were in much pain, when he regu- 
larly addressed himself to fervent prayer; and, though 
sometimes his voice failed him, his sense never did 
during that time. Cawston says that no man could 
appear more collected, more devout, or less terrified at 
the thoughts of the approaching minute.’ ” 

These accounts are confirmed by Dr. Burney, who 
speaks of the touching prayer which Dr. Johnson poured 
forth for his friends and himself, and by the testimony 
of others who saw him. 

On the 5th of December, when about to commemorate, 
for the last time, the Saviour’s death, he composed the 
prayer referred to, which concludes in the following 
simple and earnest words :— 

“Make this commemoration of Him available to the 
confirmation of my faith, the establishment of my hope, 
and the enlargement of my charity; and make the 
death of thy Son Jesus effectual to my redemption. 
Have mercy upon me, and pardon the multitude of my 
offences. Bless my friends; have mercy upon all men. 
Support me by the grace of thy Holy Spirit, in the days 
of weakness, and at the hour of death; and receive me, 


at my death, to everlasting happiness, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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It appears that a clergyman, Mr. Winstanley, was the 
main instrument in bringing his mind to a quiet trust. 
In answer to the anxious question, written to him by the 
dying moralist, “ What shall I do to be saved?” Mr. 
Winstanley wrote :—‘I say to you, in the language of 
the Baptist, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world”” That passage had been 
often read by him, and had made but a slight impres- 
sion; but now, pressed home by the gracious Spirit, it 
went straight to his heart. He interrupted the friend 
who was reading the letter: “ Does he say so? Read it 
again.” And he then earnestly begged that the writer 
might be sent for, that he might hear from him a con- 
firmation of the truth. The state of Mr. Winstanley’s 
health made an interview impossible; but he wrote, 
enforcing the truth. We have no doubt that this was 
well for Dr. Johnson’s mind. He whose life had been 
passed among men, who had derived his chief pleasure 
from their society, and leaned upon their friendship, 
was taught that he must look for comfort in religion 
from a different source, and that, as Christ only was 
the Mediator, the Holy Spirit alone could be the Com- 
forter. That he had comfort we have already shown ; 
but on what it was founded is proved by the memo- 
rable conversation which Dr. Johnson held with his 
physician, Dr. Brocklesby. A little before he died he 
turned to him with great earnestness: “ Doctor,” he 
said, “ you are a worthy man, and my friend; but I am 
afraid you are not a Christian. What can I do better 
for you than offer up in your presence a prayer to the 
great God that you may become a Christian in my 
sense of the word?” Instantly he put up a fervent 
prayer for him. When he had finished, he caught hold 
of his hand with great earnestness, and cried, “ Doctor, 
you do not say ‘Amen.’” The doctor looked foolish, but, 
after a pause, cried “Amen.” Johnson said, “ My dear 
doctor, believe a dying man; there is no salvation but 
in the sacrifice of the Lamb of God.” 

None of Johnson’s biographers inform us who this Mr. 
Winstanley was. We are enabled to supply this defect, 
and to inform our readers that the Rev. Thomas Win- 
stanley, of Trinity College, Cambridge, a.m., was appointed 
Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East in January 1771, 
succeeding the celebrated Dr. Jortin, author of the “ Life 
of Erasmus,” and other learned works; Mr. Winstanley 
died in February 1789. 

Of him, we are able to say a little more, and even to 
give a specimen of his preaching. When Crabbe, the 
poet, came to London, in the year 1780, a literary ad- 
venturer with a few poems to begin with, neither patron 
nor bookseller would look at his wares. His few pounds 
soon wore down to shillings, and these were rapidly 
becoming pence, and the fate of Chatterton seemed ims 
pending over him. It is pleasant to know that he 
practised no mean shifts, did not betake himself to the 
bottle to drown care, but lived an uncomplaining, though 
bitter life, in his humble lodgings with a hairdresser, in 
Bishopsgate Street. He spent his Sabbaths in a be- 
coming manner, and occasionally attended the ministry 
of Mr. Winstanley. On the 21st of May he wrote thus 
to his friend in Suffolk :— 

“T give you, my dear Miss Elmy, a short abstract af 
a sermon preached this morning by my favourite clergy- 
man at St Dunstan’s. There is nothing particular in 
it; but, had you heard the good man, reverend in ap- 
pearance, and with a hollow, slow voice, deliver it—a 
man who seems as if already half-way to heaven—you 
would have joined with me in wondering people call it 
dull and disagreeable to hear such discourses, and run 
from them to societies where Deists foolishly blaspheme, 
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or to pantomimes and farces, where men seek to deform 
the creatures God has stamped his image upon. 

“ (Text.—‘ For many are called, but few chosen.’ 
Matthew xxii. 14.) ‘ Brethren, what reasons may be as- 
signed for these things? For the universality of. the 
call; for the limitation of the choice? The reason why 
all are called is this, that God is no respecter of persons. 
Shall any, in the last day, proclaim that the Judge of 
the whole earth did not right? shall any plead a want 
of this call as a reason why he came not? shall any be 
eternally miserable, because he was refused the means 
of being happy? No, not one. All require this mercy ; 
all have this mercy granted them. From the first man 
to the last, all are sinners; from the first man to the 
last, all are invited to be clean; for as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

“«The reason why many are called is, because the 
mercy of God is not confined, is unspeakable. The 
reason why so few are chosen, is because man’s depravity 
is so great, so extensive. The call is God’s; the choice 
is ours. That we may be happy is his, of his goodness ; 
that we will not, is our own folly. He wills not that a 
sinner should die in his sins, but, sinners as we are, we 
had rather die than part with them. The reason why 
few are chosen doth not depend upon him who calls, 
but upon those who are called. Complain not that you 
want an invitation to heaven; but complain that you 
want the inclination to obey it. Say not that you can- 
not go; but that you will not part with the objects which 
prevent your going. 

“<A oain; to what are we called ? and who are those who 
obey the call? The last question is to us the most im- 
portant. Those who obey the call are such as pay re- 
spect toit. Those who accept the invitation are such as 
go like guests. Those who think themselves honoured 
in the summons will have on their wedding garment; 
they will put off the filthy robes of their own righteous- 
ness; and much more will they put aside the garments 
spotted with iniquity. They consider themselves as 
called to faith, to thanksgiving, to justification, to sanc- 
tification, and they will therefore go in the disposition 
and temper of men desirous of these immortal benefits. 
They know that he who had them not, and who, though 
but one, typifies all the rejected, all the not chosen—they 
know he was bound hand and foot, and thrust out for 
that reason; yet, mark you, my fellow-sinners ! this man 
went to the wedding, he enrolled himself among the 
guests, he was of the profession, a nominal Christian. 
How many are there now who are such, deaf to the true 
end of their calling, who love mercy, bui*not to use the 
means of attaining its blessing; who admire the robe of 
righteousness, but would wear it over the polluted weeds 
of depravity and hardness of heart ? 

“* But to what are we called? To everlasting happi- 
ness! Consider, I implore you, whether it is worth the 
trouble of looking after. Do by it as by your worldly 
bargains, which do not offer more. Examine the truths 
it is founded upon; they will bear examination. Try 
its merits ; they will stand the trial. You would grieve 
to see thousands of saints in the kingdom of God and 
you yourselves shut out; and yet, shut out you will be, 
into everlasting darkness, unless you rightly obey the 
call which you have heard. It is not enough to be 
called; for that all are. It is not enough to obey the 
call; for he did so in part who was rejected from the 
wedding ; but to join the practice of religion to the pro- 
fession of it is truly to accept the invitation, and will, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, entitle you to the mercy 
to which we are called, even the pleasures which are at 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty,’ 
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“The foregoing,” says Mr. Crabbe, “as near as I re- 
member, was the substance of the good doctor’s discourse, 
I have doubtless not done him justice in the expressions ; 
those it was impossible for me to retain ; but I have pre- 
served in a great measure the manner, pathos, and argu- 
ment. Nor was the sermon much longer, though it took 
a long time to preach; for here we do not find a discourse 
run off as if they were the best teachers who say most 
upon a subject; here they dwell upon a sentence, and 
often repeat it, till it shall hardly fail of making an im- 
pression.” ‘ 

The report of Mr. Winstanley’s sermon is obviously 
imperfect, and in some degree defective; for the poet’s 
views of evangelical doctrine were at that time far from 
clear; but he bears an honourable testimony to the 
worth of this faithful minister, who was, at least, one of 
those who were honoured to set before the great moralist 
the peace-bringing and consoling truths of the Gospel. 





STAGS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


No class of animals seems to have been so universally 
diffused as the deer tribe. Australia, and the rest of 
Oceanica alone, seem to have been destitute of them, 
though, when more thoroughly explored, fossil remains, 
if not existing animals, may yet be met with. Almost 
everywhere else they are to be found—amongst the 
snows of Lapland and Siberia, as well as under the 
scorching sun of India and tropical America. 

The remains of fossil deer are common in the second 
and third tertiary periods. Dr. Buckland found evi- 
dences of three species in the Kirkdale cave, the first 
being as large as an elk, the second like the red stag, the 
third, and least, about the size of a fallowdeer. Scotland is 
rich in the remains of deer, which are known to have been 
indigenous, as well as of those yet existing, several hun- 
dreds of skeletons having been obtained from some small 
lakes in Forfarshire, where shell-marl has been worked. 
In France, from the ferruginous beds at Cussac (Haute 
Loire), M. Robert extracted the bones of seven distinct 
species of deer. In the Isle of Man the skeleton of a 
gigantic elk was found, the dimensions of which were 
six feet high, nine feet long, and in height, to the top of 
the right horn, nine feet seven inches and a half. Re- 
mains of this extinct animal have been found in Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, and Italy. 

Almost all the deer tribe shed their horns annually, 
generally in the winter, the new horns beginning to 
sprout in the spring. The horns are a continuation of 
bone from the outer table of the skull; when they first 
commence to grow in the spring, two velvety knobs 
make their appearance, and grow rapidly; for about six 
weeks the horn is soft, and, if a decr is killed in this 
condition, the hunter never fails to hack off the antlers, 
and roast them in his wood-ashes; when cooked, the 
velvety covering peels off, and the inner portion eats 
something like (though of rather a firmer consistency) 
the animal’s brains. 

Whilst in this state, they are very tender, and easily 
injured, and the animals manifest great pain should they 
be wounded. Gradually, as the antlers gain their full 
size, the blood-vessels which circulate throughout the 
horn are compressed, the antler hardens day after day, 
until no vascularity remains; and then the outer cover- 
ing begins to peel off, the stag assisting this process by 
rubbing his tines against trees and bushes, until, in about 
four months, though the period varies in different species, 
the stag’s natural weapons stand out hard, naked, and 
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sharp, and the deer, who has been gradually increasing 
in fat condition as his antlers grew, is now ready to 
dispute the mastery of the herd with his fellows. 

Yearly, as the stag sheds and renews his horns, they 
increase in size, and up to a certain time in tines 
(Scotch), points (American). In the second year the 
young buck gets his first horn, a single straight point 
like a dagger; and he is then called a “spike buck;” 
the next year a point appears, and he is then called a 
“two point buck;” each year a point making its appearance, 
until the stag has attained his seventh or eighth year, 
after which his age is judged of by other appearances. 

Some: of the deer in cold climates have palmated 
horns, as our fallow deer, andthe American moose; some 
have been of opinion that this formation was provided 
for them that they might be able to shovel away the 
snow from above their food. 

The largest of all existing deer is the American moose 
{Alces Americanus), being as high at the shoulders as a 
horse. The horns, in the male who has attained his full 
growth, are at the broad palmated part often nearly two 
feet across, the entire antlers weighing fifty pounds; the 
neck is strong and short, the head long and narrow, 
and, with its long flexible upper lip, often measures more 
than two feet. The body is short and round, and, being 
much lower at the croup than the shoulders, and set 
upon long, clean legs, the tout ensemble is rather awk- 
ward and ungainly. In order to graze, the moose has 
to stretch its fore-legs very far apart, though its pro- 
truding lip enables it to “bud” the bushes, especially the 
willows, of which it is very fond, with ease. Its move- 
ments are clumsy; in running, the hoofs, which are di- 
vided far up towards the pastern joint, clash together, 
making a noise which can be heard at some distance. 
For a long time this cracking was supposed to be made 
by the joints of the animal ; but of late years he has been 


hunted by sportsmen who have had a rather higher 


view than the mere “meat.” These naturalist sports- 
men tell us that, living in a country where the winter 
lasts more than half the year, and where snow-storms 
are frequent, this wide spread of the hoofs is of great 
assistance in traversing the snow, as they act as natural 
“rackets” (snow-shoes) to support the animal. 

When in flight, it elevates its nose, to carry its im- 
mense horns horizontally back upon its shoulders, so 
‘as to prevent their striking or entangling themselves in 
the branches of the forest trees. ‘The eyes are small 
and deep-set ; the sense of smell, as in all the deer tribe, 
is acute; but the keenest sense is that of hearing: a stick 
snapped under foot, or a twig upon a tree, are said to 
be distinguishable by the moose. 

The neck and shoulders are covered with a coarse long 
mane, which, when the moose is wounded, or brought 
to bay, makes a very fierce appearance, bristled up and 
thrown “ all the wrong way.” Where the head and neck 
join, a pouch, or piece of skin, covered with long black 
hair, hangs pendulous, called the “ bell,” looking like a 
heard set too far back. 

Its shyness makes it, for the true hunter, a desirable 
beast of “ venerie,” and, as it often weighs twelve hundred 
pounds, it is a great addition to the “smoke-house” of 
the settler. 

Hunting the moose with hounds is generally scouted 
as unsportsmanlike, though it is sometimes done, as 
nothing delights a backwoodsman of the north so much 
as having a parcel of curs yelping. To do this, half a 
dozen of the settlers collect all the mongrel “ pups and 
hounds and curs of low degree,” and, surrounding some 


patch of hard wood timber where moose are known to | 


be, they “hark in” their dogs. ‘The moose are instantly 
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afoot, the hunters at their “stands” dealing out death 
upon the unhappy beasts as they break cover. When 
once a “ drive’ of this kind has been made, it will be a 
year or two before another can occur at the same place ; 
for, of ail things, the moose dreads a dog, and, once 
chased, it will be a long time before he revisits the spot, 
having, as I once heard a Texas lawyer say of a witness, 
“a most annoying memory.” 

Snaring is now prohibited by law in Canada; and, as 
the boundary between the British possessions and the 
American States is, with few exceptions, the southern 
limit of the range both of the moose and caribou, it is 
probable that few are now killed by this means. 

Snaring was managed thus: Trees were felled in two 
lines for some distance through the woods, so that tree 
fell upon tree, raising a fence of some six or seven feet 
high; a gap was left here and there, and at these places 
a young tree was bent down, having attached to it a 
noosed rope ; holding down this tree was either a peg or 
cord, or false platform, easily displaced when any animal 
of sufficient weight tried to pass; so that, when an un- 
fortunate moose, sauntering along, attempted to pass one 
of these openings, he put his head through the noose, 
and his “ foot in it,” or rather against the trigger, which 
released the young tree, and this, flying back, performed 
the part of an unconscious Calcraft. 

Often a noose was attached to a tree, and suspended 
over some known moose path; and he was thus snared, 
as a poacher sets a hare snare. Not at all rarely, a few 
years ago, when snaring was in fashion, the poacher 
neglected to visit his snare, and when too late, a fine 
moose, weighing a thousand pounds or more, has been 
found when it was utterly worthless; and even when the 
snare was visited in time, the carcase was so bruised 
and knocked about by the dying struggles of the animal 
as tobe of little value. 

Calling is a most effective plan in the rutting season, 
for then the fierce love of the moose overcomes his natural 
timidity. The “caller” is madeof a roll of birch bark; with 
this the hunter imitates the calling of the cow. No white 
man can equal an Indian in this, for the red man gives a 
more natural imitation, as the following extract from 
Lieutenant Hardy will show :— 

“No one has ever succeeded in imitating the call of 
the moose with such truthful resemblance to nature as 
an Indian. A white man calls in the right key, and 
loud enough for a moose six miles off to hear. He may 
even get an answer from a distant bull; but it is when 
the moose approaches that he fails, and the Indian’s tact 
comes into play. The cautious brute will stop some- 
times a dozen times in the last half mile before coming 
within range of the hunter’s rifle; and then it is that 
those extraordinary sounds, suppressed bellowings and 
gruntings, which are uttered by the Indian as if pro- 
ceeding from the chest of a huge animal, allay his sus- 
picions, and cause him to come crashing wildly through 
the bushes to his destruction.” 

Running is a certain method of killing moose. When 
the snow is covered with a thin crust of ice, and when, 
as in March, it lies deepest upon the ground, the hunter 
dons his rackets or snow-shoes—a frame of wood, woven 
across which is a net-work of thongs and sinews. With 
these upon his feet he can glide over the surface of the 
snow, whilst his heavy quarry flounders breast-deep at 
each plunge, cutting his legs to the bone against the 
sharp edges of the ice-crust, and leaving bloody traces 
for his relentless pursuer. 

Creeping is only another name for stalking. 





Some Indian tribes pride themselves upon their skill 
| as moose hunters. 
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Tn summer, tormented by myriads of flies in the day- 
time and mosquitoes at night, the moose spends most of 
his time wading about with his body submerged in the 
shallow ponds and lakes, or on the margins of the rivers, 
feeding upon the lily-pads and other aquatic plants. 
Discovered thus, he is a fast swimmer, the fastest of all 
the deer tribe; for, although all deer readily take to the 
water (“soil”), except the elk, all are slow in moving 
through the water, though they can “last” a very long 
time. 

At night a canoe, with a light in the bow, enables the 
hunter to get easily to the animal, as it stares stupidly 
and bewildered at the unaccustomed sight. 

The skins make very good mocassins, as well as win- 
ter suits, as they are dressed by the Indians, who, after 
graining and braining the skins, smoke them. The 
leather thus prepared is soft and durable, and dries, 
after being wet, without hardness. 

The moose is seldom found in Maine now, though 
now and then one or two are found; formerly they ex- 
tended as far as Northern Virginia; but more than a 
hundred years have elapsed since then. 


THE MOOSE, 


Next in size to the great moose-decr is the caribou, or 
American reindeer. Caribou is evidently a corruption 
of the French Canadians’ carré-beuf. The horns of the 
caribou differ very much in different animals; in some 
they are very palmated, in others the “ beam” is round, 
from which the prongs, or “ points,” shoot out, though, 
with scarcely one exception, the brow antlers are always 
broad. 

In America, across the whole continent, it is rarely 
found south of 47° of latitude; and between 63° and 
66° it is said to be found in the greatest numbers. 
The farther north it is killed, the larger it is said to be. 
On the Isthmus of Boothia one was killed during Sir 
John Ross’s last voyage which weighed two hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

The reindeer, whether in America, Asia, or Europe, 
seem to be varieties of one species. 

In America they have always been pursued as beasts of 
chase by the Indians, who have never made any effort to 


domesticate them, as the Laplanders have their variety. | - 


To the Northern Indians, except perhaps the buffalo 
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(bison), it is the most useful, as hardly any part of it is 
wasted. The sinews are twisted for bow-strings, or else 
divided for sewing purposes; the skins, when dressed 
and made into clothes, are said to keep out the cold 
better than anything else. When in good condition, it 
is very fat; and pemmican is made by pounding the lean 
venison for some time, and then, pouring some melted 
fat into it, the whole is kneaded together. 

Next, or equal in size, is the wapiti, or Cervus Cana- 
diensis ; he resembles the Scotch red-deer more than 
any other of the American stags. The horns are round, 
like those of the Cervus Virginianus, and not palmated ; 
and a pair sometimes weigh over thirty pounds. 

It is not found north of the 56th parallel of north 
latitude, though it extends as far south as California, 
and is found on both sides of the Rocky Mountain chain. 
Herds are sometimes found feeding amongst the buf- 
faloes, and for this reason they are, perhaps, less prized 
by the prairie Indians; for the venison is coarse, and, 
when they have choice of the two animals, they prefer 
the buffalo. 

The common deer, or Cervus Virginianus, is found 
from Canada to Mexico. Formerly it was common all 
over the United States ; but now, in some of the eastern 
States, it has been so ruthlessly destroyed that it has 
become all but extinct; it is, however, yet to be found 
in some wild parts of the State of New York, the Blue 
Ridge in Virginia, and the Carolinas. In the western 
and south-western States it is still abundant. 

There are several methods used by hunters to kill 
these animals, which I have before described ;* but the 
most usual is stalking. In doing this the hunter takes 
advantage of all the inequalities of the ground, of bushes, 
trees, rough grass, etc., always carefully advancing against 
the wind, to prevent the deer smelling him. Driving 
with hounds is also a favourite plan, the hunters taking 
“stands” where they fancy the deer will pass as they fly 
before the hounds. Jumping deer out of the long grass 
or reeds, whére they are couched for shelter from the 
sun and gad-flies, and shooting them with shot-guns, 


| loaded with buck-shot, is frequently practised. 


A few people course them with greyhounds; but, as 
this has a tendency to make the deer leave that part of 
a country so hunted, it is not often resorted to. Fire- 
hunting is a murderous, cowardly proceeding, as the 
deer, dazzled by the light of a torch carried by the 
hunter, remains confused until the rifle, or shot-gun, at 
only a few paces distance, murders the bewildered beast. 

Several species, not much differing from the Virginian 
deer, are found in Mexico, California, Oregon, and South 
America, such as the mule-deer of the Rocky Mountains, 
the long-tailed deer, etc. In Mexico all are summed up 
by the Mexicans under one title, “ venados” (deer). In 
Guiana there are one or two kinds of small deer. In 
Bolivia the tarush, a large kind of deer, is found. 

In the forests on both sides of the Amazon two or 
three distinct kinds are known to exist; when more 
fully explored, perhaps other kinds may be discovered. 

Guazuti, in large herds, have been seen in Patago- 
nia—a large kind of deer, but of too musky a taste to 
be of much value as food. 

On the Pampas, a deer differing but little from the 
Virginian kind is found in small herds. 

These are all, or nearly all, of the known deer, though, 
as before hinted, it is probable that there are other va- 
rieties in the unexplored wildernesses of South and Cen- 
tral America. The antelopes, not being strictly deer, 
have been passed over. 





* In No, 584. Adventures in Texas, Chapter x. 





